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This special issue examines the impacts and implementation of China’s Belt and Road 
Initiative (BRI) in the Asian and European regions towards which the initiative is pri- 
marily directed. Introduced by President Xi Jinping in a pair of speeches in late 2013 
(Xi, 2014: 315-324), and previously entitled “One Belt, One Road,” the BRI was con- 
ceived as transport corridors to be constructed based on ancient Silk Road trade routes. 
Hence, the “belt” is defined as the land route (or routes) from China across Central Asia, 
Russia, and the Middle East to Europe, while the “road” somewhat confusingly refers to 
the maritime route that passes from the South China Sea into the Indian Ocean and hence 
to East Africa and the Mediterranean. The main routes of the BRI, at least as roughly 
outlined in the National Development and Reform Commission’s (NDRC) publication 
Vision and Actions on Jointly Building Silk Road Economic Belt and 21" Century 
Maritime Silk Road (2015), are shown in Figure 1. 

Despite the rhetorical broadening of the BRI since 2016 to supposedly include other 
regions such as Africa, the Americas, and the Arctic, the transportation “corridors” out- 
lined in the Vision and Actions publication (National Development and Reform 
Commission [NDRC], 2015) are all in Europe and Asia. This implies that the initiative 
is primarily Eurasian in its scope and that the core aim of the BRI is to connect China 
with Europe (Yilmaz et al., 2018). Although no official map of the BRI exists, those 
circulated by Chinese state media during the BRI’s early years invariably emphasise 
(similarly to Figure 1) land and sea routes from Asia to Europe. Despite Chinese attempts 
to stretch the initiative’s scope beyond its logical geographical limits, the five key BRI 
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Figure I. Map of Main Belt and Road Initiative Land and Sea Routes. 
Source: Wikimedia Commons, author’s adaptation. 
Note: Countries in Grey Are Members of the Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank. 


regions can therefore be identified as Central Asia, Southeast Asia, South Asia, the 
Middle East, and Central and Eastern Europe (CEE) (Garlick, 2020: 170). 

However, an important qualification to the “regionalising” aspect of the BRI is the 
relative arbitrariness of the categorisation of countries into regional groupings. Jackson 
(2018: 12) is right to point out that “Regions [...] are more than geographical groupings, 
they are also social constructions: they are perceived by humans.” 

Similarly, Acharya (2007: 651) suggests that “[...] regions, like nation-states, are to 
some extent imagined communities. They can be constructed through both discourses 
and socialisation processes.” 

It is for this reason that authors such as Jackson (2018: 10-11) and Garlick (2020) 
have experienced difficulties placing BRI countries neatly into regions. For instance, is 
Afghanistan in South or Central Asia? If Pakistan borders Iran, why is the former con- 
sidered as belonging to South Asia and the latter to the Middle East? Such distinctions 
bedevil the study of regionalisation under the umbrella of the BRI. It is undoubtedly for 
this reason that Chinese scholars tend to classify the countries mentioned in this para- 
graph as “West Asia” (e.g. Qian, 2016; Yang, 2014): the broader label overrides the 
categorisation difficulty associated with the regional labels used in English. 

At the same time, the geographical “fuzziness” of the BRI needs to be understood as 
one of its key characteristics. The vagueness often criticised by Western scholars is, as 
Narins and Agnew (2020: 829) demonstrate, intentional on the part of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) because it makes the BRI a flexible container for necessary but 
unforeseeable future adaptations. Jones and Zeng (2019: 1416) suggest that the BRI’s 
geographical imprecision allows it to be a loose “policy envelope” capable of being 
expanded elastically as evolving needs demand. For instance, the BRI’s lack of precise 
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definition makes it capable of absorbing new elements such as China’s “mask diplo- 
macy” during the 2020 COVID-19 pandemic. This has enabled Chinese companies to 
offer (or sell) medical assistance and supplies to countries in the Middle East and other 
regions, and to subsume such “aid” under the umbrella of the BRI. 

In some Eurasian BRI regions, Chinese-led organisations have been created to facili- 
tate discussion of China’s regional engagement. In CEE, there is the “17+1” forum, an 
annual meeting of the heads of government of 17 CEE countries and the Chinese pre- 
mier. For the Arab states, there is the China—Arab States Cooperation Forum (CASCF). 
In Central Asia, but with a wider remit that now includes some South Asian and Middle 
Eastern states, the Shanghai Cooperation Organisation (SCO) takes the role of a region- 
alising institutional framework. China has used the SCO to gradually shape relations 
between itself, Central Asian states, and Russia according to Chinese conceptions of the 
region (Godehardt, 2014; Song, 2016). 

Each of these regionalising organisations has its own peculiarities, ranging from a 
focus on security (the SCO) to a remit supposedly based primarily on economic co- 
operation (17+1), but their unifying characteristic is that they are attempts by Beijing to 
prepare a fertile ground for the extension of Chinese engagement and influence in each 
region. The underlying aim — even though not stated explicitly — is for the regional 
groupings to co-operate according to Chinese norms and standards (Kavalski, 2009). 
The institutions enable the Chinese government to shape regional relations over time 
(Jakobowski, 2018). Despite the apparent dislike of Chinese scholars and officials of the 
term, the institutionalisation of the BRI through regional China-led forums is therefore 
an exercise in normative power: by defining what is normal in its relations with other 
countries, the Chinese government shapes the ideational environment according to its 
needs and aims (Kavalski, 2013). 

Ultimately, however, bilateral relations with individual countries inevitably take pre- 
cedence over regional groupings in Chinese economic foreign policy under the BRI 
umbrella. A good example of this is the China—Pakistan Economic Corridor (CPEC), 
which — despite grand claims of enhanced connectivity between the Indian Ocean and 
Central Asia — is primarily about developing and maintaining the Sino—Pakistani strate- 
gic partnership: this is defined by territorial tensions with India. Similarly, the vagaries 
of China’s political and economic relations with individual CEE countries override the 
supposed common regional interests — unclearly defined — which are raised (and then 
quickly forgotten) once per year at 17+1 summits. The apparently regionalising charac- 
ter of the BRI thus tends to be less an economic or political reality than an envelope 
within which China establishes and normalises its relations with individual countries. 

Other nominally geographical but in fact ideational factors influence the framing of 
Xi Jinping’s flagship foreign policy. In officially endorsed texts, the BRI is portrayed as 
a revival of the ancient “Silk Roads,” which linked China with Europe via Central Asia 
(Frankopan, 2018). However, it needs to be understood that such conceptualisation has 
only marginal relevance to the on-the-ground reality of contemporary Chinese foreign 
policy. Rather than being taken literally, the “Silk Road” metaphor should be interpreted 
ideationally as part of the Beijing government’s attempt to capture a global audience 
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through a soft power “charm offensive” (Kurlantzick, 2007). As an illustration, Richard 
Turcsanyi and Eva Kachlikova’s article in this special issue explores European media 
responses to China’s soft power drive. They conclude that European media — at least in 
the early days soon after the introduction of the BRI — tended to follow Chinese narra- 
tives of economic opportunity, in the process downplaying the security aspects of China’s 
engagement in Europe. However, the situation changed after 2017, when there was a 
downturn in public perceptions of China and the BRI. Also addressing the topic of ide- 
ational impacts, Gaziza Shakhanova and Jeremy Garlick’s interview-based research 
demonstrates that Russian and Kazakh elites have formed — at least in some respects — a 
surprisingly positive impression of the BRI in Central Asia. Despite clear reservations, 
the relatively warm response to the BRI contrasts with the same elites’ relatively down- 
beat assessments of Russia’s idea of a “Greater Eurasian Partnership.” The analysis in 
these articles presents evidence that official discourse about “mutually beneficial coop- 
eration” to create “a community of shared destiny” based on “unimpeded trade” and the 
“Chinese dream” (Xi, 2014: 316, 318, 323, 328) has more to do with shaping a favour- 
able ideational environment for the Chinese initiative than with its on-the-ground imple- 
mentation in practice. 

Similar conclusions can be reached concerning the notion of the BRI consisting of a 
set of “economic corridors” based on cross-border transportation links (National 
Development and Reform Commission [NDRC], 2015). Small (2020: 20) points out that 
despite preconceptions that CPEC’s main focus was intended to be cross-border railway 
and pipeline links from Gwadar to Xinjiang province in northwest China, “the CPEC 
plan that emerged from the consultation process did not really resemble a corridor at all.” 
Chinese planners soon realised that the logistical difficulties and high cost of building 
cross-border infrastructure links through the Himalayas would make such projects eco- 
nomically unsustainable, and quietly abandoned them. This was despite a barrage of 
media and scholarly outputs about the need to solve the so-called “Malacca dilemma,” 
defined as a possible maritime blockade of Chinese oil supplies by transporting oil from 
the Indian Ocean across Pakistan to China. In fact, as Garlick (2018) demonstrates, the 
Chinese are not planning to build a Gwadar—Kashgar oil pipeline, due to its lack of via- 
bility in terms of both economic and security. Indeed, risk analyses by Chinese scholars 
have revealed the seriousness of the potential threats (Zang and Zhu, 2017; Zheng, 
2016). Instead, maintaining relatively good relations with Pakistan to ensure a geopolit- 
ical counterweight to India continues to take priority in Beijing’s calculations, as was the 
case before the advent of CPEC in 2015. 

In material terms, the BRI appears to be a grand display of Chinese engineering prowess 
and the growing ability of its companies to carry the Chinese flag out into the world. The 
construction of energy and transportation infrastructure takes pride of place in many of the 
over sixty Asian and European countries included in the initiative. Chinese-built ports, 
roads, railways, dams, and power plants in economically developing countries such as 
Pakistan, Cambodia, and Myanmar are bold manifestations of China’s influence and capa- 
bilities. At the same time, the long-term impacts of the sudden explosion of Chinese con- 
struction projects in the developing world are not yet entirely clear. Undoubtedly, Chinese 
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companies’ zeal to “go out” (EHH Æ, zou chuqu) into the world as instructed by the CCP 
will result in many white elephants even in places where modern infrastructure is badly 
needed. The environmental impacts of a rash of new energy projects — many coal-fired — 
also need more study than has been devoted to them so far. Surprisingly, for instance, only 
a few scholars (e.g. Hussain, 2017: 152; Shi et al., 2017) have devoted any space to the 
environmental impacts of Chinese-funded CPEC energy projects in Pakistan. 

Despite the pronounced focus on transport “corridors” and connectivity between and 
within regions, Chinese energy investments also play a huge role in the BRI — arguably 
even greater. For example, twenty-five out of seventy-two projects listed on the official 
CPEC website are Chinese energy projects within Pakistan, such as coal-fired power 
plants, wind farms, and hydro-power projects. In terms of the total amount invested, 
energy projects constitute the largest proportion of CPEC investments. Data published 
by the CPEC official website reveal that by late 2019 Chinese energy investments in 
Pakistan amounted to USD 12.4 billion out of a total of USD 18.9 billion invested 
(China—Pakistan Economic Corridor [CPEC], 2019a, 2019b). 

The need to obtain energy supplies to maintain China’s economic growth also 
dominates Beijing’s relations with BRI regions rich in oil and natural gas, most nota- 
bly the Middle East and Central Asia. China’s need to secure a steady flow of oil 
imports to fuel the ever-expanding Chinese economy results in a strategically hedged 
approach to its relations with Iran and Saudi Arabia, as Jeremy Garlick and Radka 
Havlova’s article in this special issue demonstrates. While there are other aspects to 
China’s engagement in the Persian Gulf, oil has to be placed at the heart of the anal- 
ysis as China attempts to navigate Saudi—Iranian regional rivalry and US sanctions on 
Iran. Similarly, China’s thirst for fossil fuels plays a key role in the implementation 
of the Silk Road Economic Belt (SREB) in Kazakhstan. Although not primarily 
focused on Chinese energy investments, Shakhanova and Garlick’s article in this 
issue examining local elites’ perceptions of the BRI reveals their keen understanding 
that China’s interest in their country centres around securing supplies of oil and other 
natural resources. 

Another issue — economic in nature — which has surprisingly attracted insufficient 
scholarly and media attention is the divergence between the amounts promised and the 
funds ultimately invested into BRI projects. For example, Small (2020: 8) points out that 
while the USD 25 billion invested into CPEC up to mid-2020 is not an insignificant sum, 
it is far less than the figures of USD 46 billion and USD 62 billion often mentioned in 
the CPEC literature. Since “only a few of the other infrastructure projects that were once 
being actively negotiated are even under discussion anymore” (Small, 2020: 8), total 
Chinese investments in Pakistan are unlikely to reach the predicted levels. Similarly, it 
is unclear how much of the “US$10 billion credit line” offered to CEE countries in 2012 
and subsequently reported by Chinese scholars (Ji and Liu, 2019: 258) has materialised 
in the intervening period. More research into discrepancies between BRI official pro- 
nouncements and on-the-ground realities — such as the in-depth examination conducted 
by Garlick and Havlova (2020) into the surprisingly low levels of Chinese investment 
and personnel in Iran — is thus urgently needed. 
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Framing the Regionalising BRI Theoretically 


In order to frame the analysis of the BRI’s regional implementation, this special issue 
draws on Freeman’s (2018) conception of China’s “regionalism foreign policy” and 
Zhou and Esteban (2018) “regional multi-lateral cooperation.” Freeman interprets the 
BRI as a “comprehensive approach to regional security whereby it seeks to engage [a] 
region through multiple vectors [...] as part of an overarching security strategy to 
advance China’s power and influence” (Freeman, 2018: 92). Similarly, Zhou and Esteban 
(2018: 488) see China’s focus on regions via the BRI as 


a multifaceted grand strategy [...] promoting China’s soft power and building its role as 
a normative power through the promotion of alternative ideas and norms, and reshaping 
global governance in a way that reflects China’s values, interests and status. 


They point to the need to eclectically combine theoretical insights from realism, lib- 
eralism, and constructivism to analyse the complex material, ideational, and institutional 
factors that are being generated by the emerging BRI (cf. Tang, 2013). This issue follows 
their lead in understanding that it is not possible to encompass China’s multi-faceted 
approach to the BRI using only one theoretical or methodological approach; it is instead 
necessary to take an eclectic approach, which at the same time sets out to frame the ini- 
tiative in a coherent, integrated fashion as far as possible (Gerstl and Wallenbéck, 2020). 

As the previous section demonstrated, a tug of war between ideational and material 
factors is evident in the implementation of the BRI. Like it or not, the initiative consists 
of more than just transportation and infrastructure projects connecting countries and 
regions, however much some commentators try to keep it mainly within those bounds 
(e.g. Griffiths, 2017; Hillman, 2020). Ideational as well as material concepts of power 
need to be incorporated in an analysis of China’s regionalist approach as “a complex and 
multi-dimensional phenomenon” (Kavalski, 2009: 6), which necessitates an eclectic 
analysis. Thus, it is necessary to frame the BRI using a range of theoretical perspectives 
and methodological approaches to enable the initiative’s material and ideational aspects 
to be fully incorporated in the analysis. 

Sil and Katzenstein’s (2010a, 2010b) seminal work in this area seeks to combine 
insights taken from supposedly incommensurable international relations (IR) theories. 
Their syncretic approach to theorisation seeks to utilise supposedly apparently contra- 
dictory elements in the analysis of international phenomena. Garlick (2020) takes this 
idea a step further by incorporating concepts extracted from non-mainstream IR theories 
such as Marxism and feminism, as well as complexity theory, into an analytical frame- 
work he calls “complex eclecticism.” Doing so generates a conceptually rich theoreti- 
cal-methodological framework for analysing the BRI’s normative regionalising 
processes in both their ideational and material aspects. While the articles in this issue do 
not directly build on eclectic approaches, when taken together they present a theoreti- 
cally and empirically rich picture of the BRI which includes both material and ideational 
factors. 
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It should also be pointed out that China’s approach to regionalism and regionalisation 
is different from the Western conception of the terms. Kavalski (2009: 10) points out that 
“what distinguishes Western and Chinese regionalization strategies is the former’s terri- 
torial ramification of regions and the latter’s emphasis on practices.” In other words, 
China’s approach involves developing a sense of co-constitutive regional identity 
through encouraging the mutualisation of shared practices and attitudes. Such an 
approach constitutes an expression of normative power, defined as “the ability to define 
what passes for ‘normal’ in world politics” (Manners, 2002: 253). The aim is to persuade 
regional actors — the leaders of states — to adopt a Chinese understanding of the region- 
alisation process, which increases Chinese influence in the region. Taking up Kavalski’s 
idea of China as a regionalising normative power, the article by Shakhanova and Garlick 
in this issue examines perceptions of Russian and Kazakh elites regarding the BRI to 
ascertain the extent to which they have absorbed and are validating the Chinese approach 
to Central Asia. The article builds on the authors’ previous research into China’s norma- 
tive power drive in Kazakhstan (Shakhanova and Garlick, 2020). 

Another closely connected illustration of China’s regionalising foreign policy under 
the umbrella of the BRI is Anastas Vangeli’s (2018) application of Bourdieu’s theory of 
symbolic power to China’s engagement with CEE countries. Vangeli posits that China’s 
introduction of the “16+1” framework to guide China’s relations with CEE nations is an 
attempt to reshape the region according to a Chinese vision of how co-operation should 
take place. This includes an attempt to reconfigure intra-regional interstate relations into 
a shape that was not evident prior to the Chinese intervention. In his article in this issue, 
Vangeli builds on his previous work by exploring China’s regional network building 
based on a case study of Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Europe (CESEE). 

Building on these interpretations of China’s regionalising focus within the framework 
of the BRI, this article and the special issue understand Xi Jinping’s flagship foreign 
policy strategy as a pragmatic, expansionist strategy of economic statecraft within which 
political and economic aspects dynamically interact. Beijing’s regional strategies are 
multi-faceted and flexible rather than monolithic, static, and one-size-fits-all. Thus, 
although there are commonalities in China’s approach to promoting the BRI in each 
region, there are also clear differences depending on the geopolitical and geo-economic 
dynamics of a specific region. Taken in combination, the articles draw out commonali- 
ties and differences across regions by means of case studies and a range of theoretical 
approaches tailored to the China-related dynamics in specific regions. 


Outline of the Contributions 


The articles in this special issue address a range of ideational and material aspects of the 
implementation of the BRI in Asia and Europe. Each article focuses on analysing an 
issue or issues in a specific BRI region. The BRI regions covered in the special issue are 
Central Asia, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and CEE. In addition to these analyses of 
the BRI’s regional implementation, there is an examination by Richard Turcsanyi and 
Eva Kachlikova of the ideational impacts of China’s soft power charm offensive on 
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European media. This introductory article has also offered some insights into the prog- 
ress of the CPEC, which is presented in official documents as a flagship project of the 
BRI in South Asia. Thus, the articles as a group offer complementary perspectives on the 
evolving impacts of Xi Jinping’s leading foreign policy initiative across the Eurasian 
landmass. 

The first three articles draw out the ideational aspects of the BRI, while still account- 
ing for the initiative’s material aspects. Anastas Vangeli’s article provides a good entry 
point to the special issue since he combines ideational and material aspects in his analy- 
sis of China’s “networked” approach to regionalism in CESEE. In Vangeli’s conception, 
China and its regional partners in CESEE have become co-producers of economic plan- 
ning and development (compare Turcsanyi and Qiaoan, 2020). With a focus on China’s 
regionalising normative power in Central Asia, Gaziza Shakhanova and Jeremy Garlick’s 
article is an interview-based analysis of the reactions of Kazakh and Russian politicians 
to China’s efforts to integrate the BRI with Russia’s Eurasian Economic Union. Richard 
Turcsanyi and Eva Kachlikova’s article focuses on the extent to which China’s BRI soft 
power drive influenced the media in three European countries, concluding that the media 
tended to reproduce Chinese narratives in the early days of the BRI. 

The last two articles employ materially focused analyses based on the theory of stra- 
tegic hedging; again, however, ideational factors constitute a significant part of each 
article’s account of the regionalising BRI. The article by Jeremy Garlick and Radka 
Havlova assesses Beijing’s attempts to establish the BRI in the Persian Gulf: they frame 
this as an attempt to maintain good relations with bitter rivals Iran and Saudi Arabia 
through strategic hedging based on economic diplomacy. Alfred Gerstl’s article exam- 
ines the response of a Southeast Asian regional actor — Malaysia — to the BRI. His anal- 
ysis reveals that Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad pursued a pragmatically hedged 
approach between 2018 and 2020, which left open the possibility of simultaneously 
nurturing economic ties with other partners, most notably the United States, Japan, and 
other members of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). The Malaysian 
reaction to the BRI is thus generated by its geographical position in Southeast Asia and 
the growing influence of China in the region. 

In sum, this special issue offers an examination of China’s approach to regionalisation 
within the framework of the BRI. As a group, the articles build on the existing literature 
on the topic by drawing out the specific characteristics of the impacts of China’s 
approach. The eclectic use of a range of theoretical and methodological frameworks is 
necessitated by the complex and multi-faceted character of China’s statecraft in the BRI 
regions, which includes both ideational (normative) and material (political and eco- 
nomic) aspects. At the same time, due to the massive scope of the BRI, the articles in this 
issue obviously cannot be expected to provide a complete picture of all Chinese activity 
in the initiative’s regions. 

Despite these limitations, the intention is to generate a relatively rich, detailed picture 
of China’s expanding influence from Asia to Europe. By elucidating selected aspects of 
the Chinese approach using theoretical analysis supported by empirical data, this com- 
plementary group of articles can reward the careful reader with a clear picture of the 
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ideational and material impacts of the BRI in the regions at which it is primarily aimed. 
It is hoped that the research presented here will provide a stimulus for further, much- 
needed work on the specific characteristics of the regionalised implementation of China’s 
so-called “New Silk Road.” 
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